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In this paper an attempt has been made to analyse the 
land reform policy mainly of the Congress Party in terms of 
legislation# implementation and mobilization of the intended 
beneficiaries. The nature of legislation and its relation to the 
stated goals# the instrumentalities of inplementation, particularly 
the bureaucracy# the need for and attitude of the congress 
towards active involvement of the beneficiaries in the process of 
land reforms are discussed, to throw light on the extent to 
which the Congress Party has been able to irrplement its agrarian 
policy and to understand the evolution of agrarian structure in 
India. This is followed by a short discussion of the perspective 
on agrarian change and performance of the Janata Party and its 
differences with the Congress Party in this regard. We conclude 
this paper by raising the question : Are land '.reforms relevant 
any more in the present context? There is a strong and growing 
trend of opinion ~ at the political, administrative and academic 
levels ~ to suggest that land reforms are a thing of tl^ past; 
what is relevant is .rural development. Even ‘ the new. parties 

The paper forms a part of the auth^^^^^d'toral work at# the 
institute related to ;*Cc»iimunlst Party in Power in Indian ■ 
States* with. 'sjpecial^- ref ^;i:ence 4d,; the:, land' re'forms policy 'pf the' ' 
Left Front Governments in 'Kefaia , and We^t Bengal;' - ■ 



’’ like Janata Paarty and Teiugu 'Desaifl: concentrating on issues 

other than land reforms. Yet the issue is far from resolved and 
land reforms have continued to be the main plank in the 
programmes of Left Front Governments in Kerala and West Bengal. 
The CPI{M) with its left allies has gained the undivided si:5>port 
of the landless, small peasant and tenants by making land 
refojons the main issue, notwithstanding some related problems 
it is facing, “^he inportant issue therefore is how do we under- 
. stand land reforms in the context of present agrarian structure 
in Igdia and the strategies of development associated with the 
emerging new political trends, particularly the right of centre 
parties in Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka with no strong ideolo- 
gical moovings and Left Parties in Kerala, West Bengal, Tripura 
and elsewhere adopting both parliamentary and extra-parliamentary 
methods of agrarian change? However a discussion in detailK*f.%he 
alternatives to Congress policy logic is not proposed here; 
rather it points to the alternatives proposed, particularly by tte 
' Left Paarties within the existing legal and political, structure. 


The . land, problem in India is a legacy partly of the Pre*^ 
British period but mainly of the British period. The British 
colonial government destroyed the earlier land tenures which’ had 
a ■b i a o--tewardg the actual tiller and moulded the land structure 
to „^ive its interests especially regular collection of revenue 
by creating strcng feudal vested interests in the pattern of 
3.and;'’'tenures.-,}’^?fe^>'^^f’^ ... 

' l^aj or' nationalist' critics of colonial pCllcy like R.C. Dutt 
attributed the agricultural back’wardness in India to the' British 
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created institutional s,tructure,ia the land revenue^ credit 
and revenue systems and marketing structure. The national 
movement thrived on this general understanding and its social 
base got widened in the process of mobilisation- of the agrarian 
population which was adversely affected by the impact of the 
British policies. P.C. Joshi presents the major problems that 
emerged in the process of British rule as : the evolution of the 
semi- feudal agrarian structure consequent upon the ' colonisation 
of the Indian economy/ which eventually resulted in the rural- 
urban cleaUage as a measure feature of the colonial economy; 
the evolirtton of internal ograrl-an claiSB stxiio ture ;with three 
marked' modes of exploitation of the direct producers through 
landlordism, usary and market mechanism and the attempt to solve 
these problems by Western models of solutlDns far removed from 
the Indian context. (Joshi, 1975 : 17) 

On the whole during the national movement the main contra-^ 
dictions on the land front were between the peasantry and 
imperialism on the one-hand andbetweQi the peasantry and,, feudalism on 
the other. Whatever legislation the colonial government enacted 
it did not touch these basip contradictions and became the 
central issue that fed the various trends in the struggle for 
independence. 

In independent India atterrpts to change the feudal land 
structure bequeathed by the British government have been passive 
and aimed at striking a balance .botwee'h 'the interests of the , 
landed .and' the landle^.,' witliin, 'the '.framework of the fundsimental 
right to property ailowing oven nghf-cultivating ownership in a 
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that future agrarian pattern should be that of co-operative 
faming wherein the village pan chayats we re to operate Joint 
faming co-operatives and ^ farmers were ' td pool their land under 
Joint management but retain their ownership and get dividends 
in addition to remuneration for work done. ThO' programme of V 
co-qperativization was to start after the implementation of the 
ceiling legislation and redistribution programme to vest the 
surplus land in panchayat co-operatives consisting of '^landless 
labourers and small peasants" {Tai, 1974:237). Seme tenancy 
acts included provision for co-operativization of agriculture as 
a follow up of inplementation of tenancy laws. 

But, though voluminous legislation on land refom was 
enacted it did not embody the objective of ‘land to the tiller' 
*and co-operativization. In the initial measures of abolition of 
zamindari itself, because of the wide definition of personal 
cultivation with allowance to non-supervision, T-^eak or no legal ' 
obligation to the spirit of the law, some landlords could even ' 
legally keep for themselves more than what they had before the 
refom.. As the reform was acconpanied by payment of compensation 
based on the criterion that highest rents would be paid to those 
who had lowest income some of the zamindars created tenures in 
the names of their family members and got more conpensation them 
what they would have otherwise been entitled to* Provision 

for the exemption of home farm land encouraged them to classify 
lands on which they had only revenue rights ' as homefarm lands 
only. In the tenancy reforms, because.- of many loopholes in 
legislation such as provision for compensaticn . to be paid by the 


tenant, right to resuii5.tion for personal cultivate many 
stanaing and privileged tenants who vxsre , the second layer of 
intermediaries but non-culti^^to gained land and the actual ' 
tillv^rs and tenants-at-will were evicted from land. As H,D, 
^laviya had observed in a discussion on land situation in India, 
fact nowhere in the world have land re fonns legislation 
luminors as in India, but nowhere else were there so many 
loopholes left in the enactments enabling the vested interests, 
■f^at the spirit of law and exploit them to their own 
purposes'*. (Malaviya, l 970 ; 70 - 7 i) 

Based on various evaluation reports and individual studies 
Ufcsa Patnaik notes that land reforms have not affected greatly 

of land ownership in terms of operational holdings ' 
dgh they have affected the mode of operation in a variety" 
ways much against the process of transformation of land to 
the tiller. ^ dozen vast estates spanning scores of 

villages each in every district were broken up, the reforms 

preserved tte dominartposition of the village level -iandlord**. 

Whereas the petty owners with non-land sources of income could 
not help getting their land cultivated by disguised tenants by 
hired labourers, the big land owners have started taking closer 
interest m their land by shifting from customary rent exploita- 
tion to other forms such as cultivation by attached labourers and 
crop sharers m states like Bihar, West Bengal and Uttar Pradesh. 

wri-tes B^tnaik, as the ,^7ss Report on Landholdings 
for l'953-54 revealed 39.6% of all leased in. area was with big" 
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landowners eperating more than 20 acres before the tenancy 
reforms and a large' number of unprivilGgod tenants leased in 
small holdings : the' former leased in for an ding the scale 
of operation and the later for livelihood by paying 'hutiger-tbiftsl 
While land reforms helped these rich peasants as their leased in 
area decreased and operated area increased after the reform. 
(Patnaik/l975;239) 

The programme of ceiling on land holdings/ apart from the 
many loopholes, suffered from a big time lag betv/een the announ- 
cement of the policy in 1953 and recommendations made in 1956 by 
the Central Governments which the State Governments legislated 
in early sixties, the state government,' 'could^^^ take some 
time for enforcement. To quote an example The government of 
Rajasthan cEPednted a ccsnml-fctee for reoommending ceiling policy 
measures. The coimiittee tooktwo yeajs for this and 'Iiegislati©n 
another few years and it x^ras in 1960 only the President - 
gave consent to the Bill, The government took three years i.o-, 
upto 1963 to make preparations such as procedures for and fixing 
the date of enforcement but c-ould not proceed because the. landlords 
legally challenged the main provisions. Ultimately the lavr came 
into force, after the challenges of the. landlords were dismissed, 
in 1969, Meanwhile the expected ceiling came down from 2,3' 
million acres to l millif^n, only' a little cf wHich -was to be 
alloted to the landless. This has been the ease with many states, 
particularly Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Assam and oyen W.'Bengal 
wherein the expected tiling reduced drastically because of the 
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gap between the announcement df. the policy and enforcement of 
legislation. Many other problemsd which ceiling laws in various 
states faced or exemptions to various' categories of land 
including even the categories like lands under commercial ■ 
concerns efficiently managed and mechanised farms. No wonder 
that surplus taken over by the various state governments was not 
more than 2 million acres, only a l/3«. which was actually alio- 
ted to the landless. 



Further, the central government had provided to the states 
only some broad guidlincs in terms of the objectives of legis- 
lation and implementation and c 3 id not make it conpulsory for the 


state government fo follow certain uniform principles regarding 
the natur.- of Itigislation, its timing and the modus eporendi of 



.a result about 20 different enactments were 
passed in different states and union territories and the changes 
in land structure envisaged by them differed greatly, depending 

on local pressures underlying which were electoral implications 
for the Congress Party. This, on the whole, frustrated the 
objectives of the policy. Ambiguity at this level also led to 
problems of constitutional propriety in regard to the fundamental 
right to property and the need for the consent of the Presic^nt 
for a land reform act to come into effect. On the one hand 
agriculture is a state subject and on the other, an act passed by 
a state government has to. be consented to' by the President, The 
relation between the President and the govermient in the Indian- 
federal polity being what it is the Congress Government at the 
Centre went against such land reforms acts passed bv 
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its influence ■would be weakened. For instance^ the Congress 

Party did not take too kindly to the -Agrarian Relations Bill 

passed by the Corrarmnist Government in Kerala in 1959, :and^^^ d 

withheld tbe assent of the President to it, although it embodied. 

only tb-:>se reconi:nendations which were made by the Congress 

3 ' 

Agrarian Reforms Cpmm it tee. After the dissolution of the 

Communist Government elections took place and the Congress Party 
formed government which arnendod many radical provisions of 
the Agrarian Relations Bill enacted by the Corttnunist Government 
although the original version of the- Bill v/as still a ’bourgeois 
agrarian reforms' measure within the framework of the constitu- 
tion, respecting the landowners' existing rights and providing 
for corrpensation for any land acquired by the government. 

Same is the case with Left Front Governments f-ormed in 1967 

' £jev«- 

and 1969 in W*Bengal ■wtdreh radical land- reforms lav^s4. with in 
e n a gfeed the Gonstitutional framework but which •wore thoroughly 
modified when the Congress Gevemment came to power. The Land 
Reforms Act passed by the present W. Bengal Legislative Assembly 
dominated by the CPI (m) has been pending vj-ith the Central Govern- 
ment for years for the approval of the i'residcnt. 

implementation PROCESS 

In any programme the machinery of implementation assume®' 
;:;greaty iin^pr - be , ^ unbiased;/and - f ree;:-:frcmi-":’^^^^ 

influence and pressures, particularly from vested interesls who are 
likely to suffer as a result of the implernen-tation of the 
programire;. An. alienated bureaucracy loyal to tho colonial 
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goveriimonti and the zamlndars was, a heavy burden on the tenants 
and peasants' during the colonial,' period. The new land rofonn 
measures aimed at attacking the feudal structure which the old 
Officials had been supporting or in whose evolution they played 
a prominent role. The implementation of these laws should have 
been assigned to an altogether new machinery. It was naive to 
ejgpect.that the same machinery without an external pressure 
would syn^athise with the beneficiaries of the programme 
especially when the losers were still powerful and free to 
influence it by all means. ^ 


It was wise on the part of the Congress Agrarian Reforms 
Committee to have recommended that separate Central Land Reforms 
Commissioners with an independent machinery of their own be 
established and "vested necessary powers" and be charged with the 
task''bf: agrarian reforms that required a new spirit and progre- 
ssive -.utlook.- . It is no exaggeration to" say that such an 
independent organitation could have been free from local vested 
ts. This important reconmondation was^ however; neglected 
by the leacership, it is in this background of the suggestion of 
. Congress Agrarian Reforms C^cmmittee that P.C. Joshi argues that 
"the restructuring adninistrative system can open a new chapter 
. in. land reforms implemonta^on" if the process of restructuring 
results in tilting the balance of power in the political system 
in favour of the rural poor. A beginning can be made in that 
direction by asigning the implementation of land reform progra- 
mmes , to rural poor oriented commissions at the centre and the 

states (P.C, Joshi. 1978 * a uw 

4./ i:#/q . A. /d-83K However/ Jpshi's 


3 Ug,o.tlon involves crnctal political decisions, because Land 

Oo^lsslons with a now spirit can play a neutral role only co 

Of a wide political supDort, Y - ^ 

toupporc/ particularly from the 

party in power or from the ordaPi-^Yi'--r,c. 1.1 

-^rganisati-,.,ns of the lant^oor and 

the landless, it the practice during the United Prcnt and Left 
Front Govemr.ents in Kerala and w. Bengal Is any guide. 

The bureaucracy at the state level in India has, contrary 

to the popular belief about Its neutrality, strong links with 

society. Its links with the society in aany concrete ways 

conditions its behaviour at overv n 

at t^very level. Drawn from the upper 

Classes they share the ideology of the status guo and those who 

are likely to lose in the reform have easy access to than. This 

may not bo the case with the theorists and planners at the 

central level but they are nowhere In the picture of Inpiemen- 

tatlon after the measures are Incorporated into the plans and 

enactments. The state level bureucracy, because land offers 

status security and privilege In the society, will see to it that 

land reforms are not impleitiented in the interests of the class 

Of Which they themselves are a part. The panel on Land Reforms 

appointed by the Planning Commission of the Government of India 

f -una tt^t the zamindars of Pumea 'district Bihar, had vary good 

relations with the Revenue Officers there and that with their 

help they had enlarged their lands. Today the ex-zamlndar are 

big lanaowiers who ww tteUsanas of acres in the districts of 
Bhagalpur, Saharsa, Pumea, Monghyr and Gaya (Padia, 1984:66) 
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The local level officials aw, still moro conscxvativos. 
a:;eepecl in the ideas of caste superiority, and inadienc2bility of 
the right to property in land. . Moreover being underpaid by 
the departinent they- '*do depend . on tho landed gentry for their • 
sustenance associate with them for prestige? in sorre cases they 
thesnselves beconc landlords and work as "agents of the landed 
gentry in an informal sense of the term. 

Thus the national leadership by making the land reforms a 
ncn-political issue failed to enlist the support of the land poor ^ 
and the landless for tte purpose of implementation and for 



creating required political atmosphere? nor a new administrative 
machinery enlightened with the spirit of law was created. But 
in every situation to be reformed vested interests are inherent 
and the reform works only in that context. Not surprisingly^ the 
state governments, with a few exceptions,^ made no efforts to 
step abuses of the land reform laws and rarely allotod additional 
funds for the land reforms implementation or Ol r "Hr .a *4 4- -5 . 1 


i<u.ri-inax viiiage offreers, 'struggling with 
.ng over several villagers and on a salary of 
per month, frequently collaborated with the 
officials wero a few and wore resoonsibio ■Fo- 


landowners 


..uu vxu.u.ager eacn and they were over burdened with other 
responsibilities. Above all was tho highly unequal legal battle 
between the tenant and landlord which the legal responsibility 
of the tenant to establish himself as a tenant led to. The 
whole process %^ont on in a presumed political vacuum as the 
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Congress Party cild not carry on any isr^paganda either by :^^^^^^^^^^ ' 
publishing the provisions of land reform laws or by organising 
the tenants to claim their rights in ro way that would have 
prepared them psychologically for facing any retaliation 
from the landlords. The implementation suffered a greater deal 
in Jagirdari areas such as Telangana and parts of Hyderabad, U.P. 
and Rajasthan where the patels and patv/aries, the village 
officers were api:>ointed by the erstwhile Vatandars or Dcshmukhs 
who held a number of villages the reforms. Thus land reforms 
in India under the Congress flied in the ideals of equity, 
justice and even democracy and socialism and landed in the 
manoeuvres of zamindars and landlords and conservative and 
corrupt bureaucracy. 

Some related problems notwithstanding, it is ‘only the Itiitod 
Front and Loft Front Governments led by the Communist Parties in 
Kerala and West Bengal that tried to sec that the officials' wOtk 
in line with the spirit of land reform laws and syn^>athise with 
the intended beneficiaries in all their difficulties progressive 
Officials have been taking this opportunity of doing whatever 
could be dene within the legal framework. ; On the other hand the 
associations of tenants and agricultural . labourers have csreated 
a political atmosphere, balancing the pressure of the landlords 
(Namboodripacl, 1959:26-35, Konar, 1977:4-6 lietin, 1982 : 67-88) 

•PCSiET"ICi5ii, g^CTICSSr AND 'MOB iLlSATI-GiT ■ OF THE BENKPICIARIES 

One of the factors that assumes crucial importance in the 
successful implementation of land reforms is political action for 
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mobilisation of the intended beneficiaries. This is so in the 
context of both evolutionary and peaceful land reforms intended 
the. agrarian structure with' a view to preserving 
the overall status quo, as well as land reforms undertaken by 
Communist Parties and g',.vcrnmonts f'xmod thorn within the 
prerevolutionary or bourgeos social frameworJo particularly to 
gain massive support of the landless and landpoor so as to 
integrate the process of reform vath the advancement of class 


struggle for the ultimate sucess of a social revolution. This 
IS what happened in bourgeois capitalist revolutions in America 
and Prance wherein the agrarian structure has been rationalised 



nas oeen modernised so as to subserve the 
capitalistic production and in Cemrnunist revolutions in Russia 
and China wherein the land struggles were integrated with 
revolution and agrarian structurc-s l^^modcmisod to make them 
substantial bases for the socialist pattern of agricultural 
development. 


to. thwart the reform, 


uy vircuc. Of tneir position, prcstigs 
mobility generally react to the refox 
join counter revolutions if the objed 
revolutionary upteaval. 


>-ecc'>ncmic 


countries like 


rael, Unite 


Republic, tb 


s, Taiwan and S 


Gstablishcid that political will plays a crucial role in the 
land reform and determines/ in the process/ the relation 
the promise and performance, goals and their realisation. However# 
the intention tere in comparing the status quo and revolutionary 
models is not to equate the two models of land reform in this 
regard; rather/ it is to stress the irrp or ta nee of political 
aspect in taking land reform to its logical end. This makes it 
possible to compare countries like India with countries which 
have taken up land reforms to prevent any long run threat of 

ccjTOunist rovoluti.on (e.g. Iran and Pakistan) and countries which 
facK:id immediate threat of Communism (e.g. P hi 1 1 ipp hine s and 
Taiwan) and to understand how far the Congress Party has gone to 

implement its Own policy of land reform and agricultural develop- 
ment. 

The political elite in Mexico, Taiwan, the U.A. R, and Iran 
have shown strong political commitment by personally identifying 
themselves with the reform. Firstly, these elites did not 
represent the landed gentry and this created a line between them 
and the peasantry. Secondly, the political leaders in these 
countries with their 'resolute will and dynamic personality, with 
compassion for the Peasantry could energize the feferm meverresnt, 
provide' it with spirit and dramatise its results. In doing 
so such a political leadership could help generate pcpular 
enthusiasm for reform and weaken landlord re si s-ta nee. Cardenas 
in Mexico, General Chen Cheng, a close associate of Chiang Kai- 
Shek in Taiwan and Shah of Iran did all that was possible in 
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Goy^ernracnt began to make the necessary arrangements for land 
reforms in January 1949; actual cnforcertent started in i^ril of 
the same year and was concluded in September, It took only a 
few months to finish an unprecedented and difficult task. The 
monarchy of Iran under the Shah presents the most interesting 
case in point, the shah's unpopularity in his later years 
because of his contact with the U.S. A. not withstanding. m 
a typical way he said »it was no glory for me to reign over a 

people who are poor and probably hungry m a country where 

75 per cent of its inhabitants dwell in rural areas, surely the 
bulk of the monarchy's responsibilities should be towards them*'. 
(Tai, 1974.279), Shah himself gave up his vast royal, estates, 
distributed public land and severed contacts with the large 
landlord class in order to distribute private farms; toured the 
country extensively denouning the obstructing landlords as 
'arch reactionaries' arcusing warm peasant response. The ■ 
landlords individually or collectively expelled the peasants,- 
destroyed their houses, damaged their irrigation canals and 
atteirpted to bribe land reform officials followed up by a murder. 
The government arrested many landlords : banished som. from- their 
towns; the lands of some acres confiscated: in an area, where a 
land reform official was murdered by landlords in their drive 
against re form. martial law was imposed and a day of national 
^tung was declared and the perpetrators' were Severely puni'sh- 
punxshed. Shah personally castigated the 'block reaction's and 
Ps^-udo-clergymen* and said "black reaction's mentality has not ■ 
Changed for thousand years...what Mnd of respect can people who ’ 
exploiu on thexr fellow men have for religion?" (ibidr 286 ) 
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Apart from personally identifying themselves with the land 
reform progranmes the political elite in the cases of successful 
Implementation have seen to it that the intended beneficiaries 
participate in tte process of implcmontatipn. They have even 
institutionalised this participation in the form of land reforms 
committees/ land reform coremissions and publicised the land 
reform programme through seml-governrnental agencies. General 
Chon of Taiv?an/ though an anti~cormiunist/ tried to emulate the 
land reforms programme of Communist China and published even 
conmunist documents related to 'land reforms which has troops 
captured.. 

Thus it appears that there are many possible ways to 
implement land reforms once,, a political strategy is formulated 
and land reform has all the potentiality of being used in 
communist and anti-communist strategies. Land reform acquires 
much more relevance in countries wlierc the land man .ratio 
is low. In countries under foreign rule it provided a 

setting for combining anti-landlords struggles with anti-imperi- 
alist national movements. 

The land problem was the . central issue in rallying the mass 
of rural population in the national, movement in India led by the 
Congress Party. Although Communist Party emerged late it gave 
a new dimension, to the national movement by- interpreting the land 
question vdth a Marxist-Leninist Perspective. While the strategy 
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; ' Of Congress stressed the contredictic>n between the national 

' ’ situation and foreign domination the Communist strategy stressed 
contradictions between the classes within Indian Society with 
a class apprcsach on the one hand and the contradiction between 
the national interests and foreign domination on the 

Thus the political and economic developments in contempo- 



rary India have ; to be considered as a continuation of those 



national movomont and also in the process of 


that evolved in th 


of agrarian change and political mobilisation of the agrarian 
classes was provided by Gandhi. The national movement in India 
acquired a mass character because of his strategy of mass mobi- 
lisation for achievement of Independence. He advanced slogans 
and devised tactics of struggles the spirit of which has been 


of ancient India 


Gandhijife analysis of the land problem and its solution in 


and objective contradiction between 1 an downe rs hip and landless 


ness? between' the zamindar and tenant 


and non-violence had nev. 
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up any violent resisten’ce to either the Raj or the zamindars 
even if it ■were to be spontaneous. He always preached class 
concxliation and co-oparation of the landed and the landless,. 

Not surprisingly# this attracted landed gentry and businessmen 
into the national movement and his identification with the 
, masses unlike the earlier urban and western oriented ieaetership. - 

earned him considerable charisma. (Moore, 1966 r37l) . Yet# i 
,Ghandi‘s charisma notwithstanding, this policy was inadequate to 
help building a vigorous and persistent struggle against the Raj 

■ and and to provide., a solution to the problem of conflicting 

f interes'i^ on land. 

We find e. great difference bet\\rGen his subjective analysis 
and formulation of issues on that basis and the objective 
situation that obtained on the agrarian front in India. In fact 
i the Indian National Congress had neglected the land' problem in 

the beginning and started identifying with Kisans only when it 
realised that the large landed class was, in union with the 
British, Thj-s union for a long time, kept the zamindars tied to 
the administration because of the administrative and poli-tical 
necessities of the Raj and because the zamindars performed a 
dual role of revenue collectors and landlords to safeguard their 
overlordism. The basic contradiction between the union of an 

■ • alienated group of zamindars and the Raj on the one hand tte 

peasants and -tenants on the other hand was reinforced by the 
various sporadic outbursts of rural unrest. . Mth'ough, oh certain' 
occasions, the British Raj -jjassed i^icts for the befterment of' the 
tenants it never offended the zamindars. In fact in situations 



of serious peasant revolts "the government turned to the landed 
aristrocracy , to provide the basis for an anti-revdlutionary 
front". Yet, in this context, as W. Nonrian Writes, "Gandhiji*s 
Own attitude was no one class should benefit at the e:>qpense of 
another but all should unselfishly work together landlords 

and industrialists, peasants and workers should- not that each 
other as enemies but practice mutual for bearance and tolerance,- 
one should provide good living ana v;orking conditions take only 
a just amount in rent and pay their wages But then under 


the application of this teaching neither the landlords lost any- 
thing nor the peasants gained anything*, ■ 

It was clear that Gandhi did not. see the strategic aspect 


on the land front that the colonial interests and the interests 
Of native landlords were intertv/ined., Rather, he considered the 
colonial interests per se as distinct from the interests of the 
native landlords. It is understandable that his trusteeship 
theory failed him to see the dynamics of mutual strengthening of 
the colonial and native vested interests and as a result his 
• tactics never sharpened either the c-'intradiction between the 
peasantry and the Raj or the contradiction betvreen the peasantry 
and the landlords (Prankel, 1977:35; Pandya, 1978: i 077 ). This 
logic led Gandhi' to champion the peasants case against that of 
the colonial Raj, but not against that of the Indian landed inte- 
rests. As Abha Fandya has put it ; "Gandhi treated British 
colonial interests as a distinctly aon-Indian category and when 
peasant interests were ackrersely affected by government policies 
and actions. Gandhi de fen peasant interests with vig^our. But 
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when peasant were circumscribe.^, Sv t • 

inaoQ^-nous landed rnterests 

the congress under Gandhi oounsc-iled mutual trust and understan- 

■vling and cortprdmisod continuously in favour of Indian vested 

interests". (Banning: ha.m , 1982) also argues that the colonial 

state combined with Bihar congress, with which Gandhi was very 

much associated, twarted the emergence of radical initiatives,- 

whereas the extensive mobilisation of the peasantry shook the 

framework of the British rule it did not transform the social 
order. ' 

But oven the strategy of mobilisation of the peasantry aga- 
inst the British Raj and British Indigo planters was not carried 
out with much of vigour and Gandhi was always cautious to see 
that it would not politicise the tenants too much. On all 

cas'otto ho unv-quivocally opposed consolidation and strengthening 
Of the peasants' political solidarity against the zamindars. 

Champaran and Kheda in Bihar and Gujarat respectives are the . 
two episodes which illustrate Gandhiji«s tactical logic of 
deliberate prevention of politicisation of the tenantry, not even 
for strengthening the Congress, resulted in a super imposed unity 
of all classes against the British Government. As far as 
Champaran is concerned it was a case of British Indigo planters 
vs the tenants. The bone of contention was the 'thinkatia' term 
which required the tenants to plant 1/7 of every acre of land 
with indigo for the landlords, bt the request of an agriculturist 

t to ;• C'han|3arahb f 
Athe-:;- Gqng£bs;b«:b 


Gandhi was convinced that of the gross exploitative nature of 
Thinkatiya system and the misep^jlo conditions of the tenants. 
Frankel argues that Gandhi "could have responded to the peasants* 
coirplaints by interpreting the ‘thinkatiya* system and the gener- 
al condition of cultivators as symbols of British exploitation/ 
thei<Sy converting the economic grievances of the tenants into an 
anti -British or pro-Congress movement. Equally plausible/ 
given his social and economic policy, he could have challenged 
the legitimacy of the entire system of land relations that 
permitted a handful of land owners to exploit the thousands of 
landless tenants who worked on the farms", ( Frankel 1978:36-37). 
But Gandhi did neither of the two things; he made all efforts to 
convince the British planters that they should withdraw the 
system. He thought that doing, more than that would provoke the 
Government and congress would come into the picture which might 
lead to his arrest and the tenants would be left with their 
problems. This attitude gave some scope to the government which 
ultimately instituted an enquiry. Thousands of peasants gave 
testimony to, their sufferings which they endured in the last 
hundred years. Ocx the basis of the merits of peasants' case 
thinkatiya was legally abolished. This was a victory and a test 
for the tactic of a non-political approach tc; the conflicting 
interests of the British planters and the tenants. But Gandhi 
was the first to realise that it did not significantly alter the 
balance of social power in Champaran district or decisively 
change the impoverished c ire. urns tances O'f the villagers . 
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In Khoda (Gujarat) political irr^^lications were direct. 

The Congress organised a no-revenue campaign against the 
Government. There was no question of cenduc ting a non-political 
canpaign. But the speciality of Kheda was that the farmers 
works stratified in terms of their landowners hip or tenancy 
rights unlike those in Chanparan where they were not a hetero- 
genous group involving contradictions within the peasantry. To ' 
forge a united front in Kheda was a difficult problem. The 
government decided attac h</ir®movable pr'Cperty for non-payment of | 

taxes which would lead to a greater loss for the large farmers. 

If they paid ta3®s the government would intimidate the small 
ones to follow suit. Thus in Kheda "both national and eagali- 
tarian values demanded the subordination of class interests to 
c':aranon goals". Gandhi advanced his theory of trusteeship against 
any classbased organisation of the iDcasants against the govern- 
ment consistently. After a prrDtracted peaceful no-tax carrpaign 
the government yielded ultimately and announced relief from the 
payment of revenue only in regard to the poorer cultivators. 

But as Gandhi said "the end was far from making me happy" as the 
collector retained the prerogative as to who was to be granted 
relief, Yet/tie campaign advanced the social and national goals 
of the movement/ as for the first time the poor cultivators' 
developed awareness. It is true that Congress under Gandhi led 
no rent campaigns against the zamindars when the tenants were in 
: dis tre.|-s^^^^ ' of p hy sical ; attacks f rdm^ t he^ ' si-de ■ :S 

zamindars with the aid and assistance of the government when the 
tenants* resistance was likely to get out of hand he would prompt 
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the tenants to pay the rents. On one occasion he counselled 
the tenants i ."let me warn. .you. against listening to the advice 
if it has reached you# that you; have no need to pay the 
zamindars any rent at all. I- hope you will not listen to such 
advice, no matter who gives it. Congressmen cannot, we do not, 
seek to injure the zamindars. We aim not at the destruction of 
the property. We aim only at its lawful use". (Frankel, 1978: 
50-51), Of ..course at the same time Gandhi advised the zamindersto 
become, the trustees and trusted- fiends of tenants, 

Gandhi’s conception of agrarian change did not lead him 
to 'advocate any rupture with existing land structure. Ife recommen- 
ded mechanisation of agriculture in some special cases, but 
till the. end Gandhi glorified primitive economy, and the 
agrarian structure and landlord- tenant relationship as it was. 

At times he openly declared his opposition to the abolition of 
Jagirdari. and zamindari system which was on the agenda of the 
Comnunist Party. One such occasion was the assurance he gave to 
the zamindar of the United Provinces in an inte.rview in 1934. 

He said ; I shall be no party to dispossessing the propertied 
classes of their private property v/ithout just cause. My 
obj.ective is to reach your heart and convert you so' that you may 
hold all your private property in trust for your tenants and Use 
it primarily for their welfare The Rama Rajya of my dreams' 

ensures the rights alike of Prince and Pauper, You may be sure 
that I shall throw the whole weight cf my influence in preventing 
a class ..war ... supposi-ng there is an attempt to unjustly to 
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deprive you of your property you will find me fighting on 

your side. Our socialism or communism should be based on non- 
violence, and on the harmonious co-operation of lajeour and 
capital, the landlord and tenant" 

Gandhi however, mo-dified hds ideas , on the future of the 
zamindari system though not on his concept of non-violence. 
While . he, continued to pursue, samdndars to .be trustees of the 
tenants he warned them that if the zaiaindars did not change 
they will die a natural death”. In reply to a question by a 
socialist in 1938 he said "the noin . difference between your view 
and mine is whether the zamindari system is to be mended or 
ended. I say it should be mended if it cannot be mended it 
should end itself". By 1947 Gandhi totally modified his ideas 
about the process of changing the land structure. .He said that 
"the present owners of t^^alth would have to make their choice 
between class war and voluntarily c.onverting themselves into 
trustees .... The state would regulate their rate of commission 
and their children would inherit property only if they proved 
their fitness for it", (Fandya, 1978; 1079).- Abha Pandya raises 
a pertinent question : "were Gandhi* s attempts at harmonising 
the conflicts between Kisans and zomindars tactical in nature, 
to be resolved after independence?" Later developrrents in the 
Congress Party indicate that while he did stick to his concilia- 
tion tactic he was not hafjpy with the landed , interests 
within the Congress, as a result of which he was slowly pushed 
away from the important position in the Congress politics 


Pandya's imagination is rich enough but, given the continued 
daninance of the landed gentry in the congress and the absence 
of radical elements favouring the organisation of the poor 
peasantry independently, he would have been coirpletely isolated 
even if he v^ere to~te Political history of Congress Party, 

since the death of Gandhi till today illustrates that it has 
drifted ai-rsy further and further from the poor peasantry. 

Nehru and the Agrarian Question 

As per the methods of achieving desired goals Nehru, the 
most dominant figure after Gandhi, believed in peaceful and non"* 
violent path for resolving all the problem. Nehru differed from 
Gandhi so far as the modernisation of agriculture was concerned. 
As such in his land policy mo(fernisation and scientific culti- 
vation assumed more iirportance. What came in the way of 
modernisation and scientific cultivation in agriculture was the 
zamindari/Jagirdari system, the removal of which would serve 
both the purposes : elimination of Zamindaxl and Jagirdari as a 
political symbol of the Raj by x-zay of assumption of state control 
over land; and elimination of an age old tenure to promote 
scientific cultivation and co-operativisation of agriculture. 

With the achievement of independence the Ccngress Party as 
a political organisation,, did not require the massive support of 
the peasants and tenants. With the British gone, the Zamindari 
and other feudal land tenures were to be removed by legislative 
action requiring no political mobilisation,. By 1947 radical 
elements, favouring the peasantry, in the Congress ware out to 



Join All India iKisan Sabha* No'ir was thsrc any organisod 
political rosistance from tha sides of the zamindars/ although 
in some states li]<e U.P. and Bihar they fought a legal battle. 
The whole process was smooth because ; the legislation aboli- 
.shing Zamindari provided, for compensation/ ‘to wrap the wounds 
if any, or the zamindars', by a graded system in which the 
lowest holder would get the highest compensation. Many 
Zamindars managed to get more than what wa.s due to them by 
dividing their estates. Seme zamindars/ especially the larger 
ones didn’t lose too much in the process of zamdndari abolition 
As the example of u.P. shows they were able txi exercise consid- 
erable influence in the legislature,get some df the radical 
proposals of the UoP, 2. amindari Abolition Cbmmittee, 

The measure was neither a reform nor a political action but 
one that aimed at a smooth transfer of revenue rights to the new 
state without needing coercion. Reform of this tenure was long 

and in fact would secure lecritunacy to the new government 
with no radical rupture in the agrarian structure in the agra- 
rian structure and improve the image of the Zamindars who 
alienated themselves and had no syirpathy of any articulate 
section of the Indian people because of their continued s 


- of zamindari rather than its preservation they would get rid 
y;; of the stigma of their association with the British inperialism 

and it would provide them a new legal status much in line with 
the nexA!- atmosphere. This, of course, the zemindars realised 
more and more in the process of iiTi.Dl&mentation the reform. As 
•=; Whitcorribe writes, some ox-zamindars took it philosophically. 

The abolition of zamindari ushers in a now era in our country' 


We must not give way to despair and shall adjust ourselves to 
new situations Kanwar Guru Narain told the U.P. Praja Party. 

Thus if the permanent settlement and British regulation' tied them 
to the British Crown, aboli'tlon of zamindari tied than to ,,, 

Congress, its philosophy and its ideology. It was only a matter | 
of time that they adjusted and took advantage of this tie and 

rebuilt thoir fortune by taking up activities in coxnmercial 

■ 



agriculture trading, or manufacturing or by entering politics 
(Whitcanbe, l980;ii7), Prankel writes that 'most of the largest 
zemindars in Uttar Pradesh adjusted very comfortably. Although 
the greatest Taluqdars (owning 500 squares miles or more) were 
often too removed from the daily operation of their estates to 
check the machinatdons'-of-thoir land managers, those with middling 
size, estates (50 to 300 villages) were not only able to retain 
very large farms ranging upto 2,000 acres but also used their 
; capital for agricultural inprovomonts that added considerably to 
their income. In addition, by virtue of their social prestige as ■ 
...Iqaders.of local Rajput lineage, they could mobilise support of 
. few caste members of dependent lower castes to become powerful • 
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poll tical figures, often shifting .allegiance from one. party to 
anoirher for maximum leverage' , 

Elections studies that have been made 'on social background 
of the Congress members have ; revealed that the conposition of 
congress leaders -were predominantly high-caste Hindus intellec- 
tuals, lawyers, journalists, teachers, physicians and land- 
owners since the 1920* s till independence had. changed to a 
predominance of landed interests after indepenctence both at the 
national and state level. Tai has compiled data on the 
composition of the Congress party, social background of Congress 
Party members in Lok Sabha and Legislative Assembly of Uttar 
Pradesh and also of all other parties from various sources. Hfe 
has shown that even those who reported themselves as non-agricu- 
lturists had their main source of income in land and tended to 
favour the., landed int.eirests in any. law making. At the national 
level the non-landed interests were in a commanding position in 
the first two decades after independence (Weiner, 1969;836; Tai, 
1974:95:97). Relevant Data are given in Tables 1 and 2. Studies 
made on subsequent elections have shown that congress part.y.*'S 
rural base, in South as well as North, consisted of landlords 
and rich peasants. (Winer, 1962, 1969; Ladojinsky, 1972; Hero, 
1976; KaUshik>' 1982) . Ladejinsky writes; "The rich and well to 
do facn groups in India count very much in the inner councils of 
Congress Party both in the cento and the states, especially 
on election day ... though their number is small, their influe- 
nce is widespread through the control of local seats of power 



and much else* The so called vote hat^iks are stall controlled. 

by them as illustrated by the fact that in the Punjab Assembly, 
45- out of the 64 members are rated as big owners, in Haryana 
the respective members are 30 out of 5 2, and in Madhya Pradesh 
96 out of 220". (Ladcjinsby, 1972 : 2x.l29). 


Table 1 


Leadership 

Groups 


Proportion of Lawyers and Agriculturists in ^ 
the Congress Party anci in the Lolc Sab ha, India 

■ : : Groups 

AgricultuHstT^ Al'r"‘0ccupatlon3 


Year No 


% No 


Congress Party 

I9l9 

104 

64.6 

7 

AICC 

1921 

-as ^ 

50.9 

4 


1923 

72 

21.3 

5 


1956 

100 

16.9 

71 

MPs^ 

1952 

130 

30.3 

6 2 


1957 

: 52 

23.3 

54 


1962 

90 

26.4 

93 


1967 


22.2 


U.p._ 





MLAs 

1952 

86 

22.1 

151 


1957 

49 

17.1 

lOS 


196 2 

39 

15.7 

105 

L.Qki S si) hs 

1950 


32.0 


(All parties) 

1952 


35.6 



4.4 

2.5 

1.5 

11.1 


18.3 

24.2 

27.2 

36.8 


38.8 

37.8 
42.2 

6.4 

22.4 


Source : TM.I 1974:95 

a) Refers to the year of election 

b) MPs of Lok Sabha and Rajya Sabha 

c) Congress Mentoers of MIPis in U, P. 





ss Party Rep re 
bha/ 1960 


■Main Source of Income 


Owned Land 
Land 


Known 


Public Work 63 28.1 35 


Other 


Unknown 


157 95. 54 27 30 13 5 

(70.1%) (42.4%X24.l4Xl2.1%Xl3.4%) (5.8%X2,2%) 


Choudhary of* the socio-economic background of the village 
panchayat loaders in a few villages of Rajasthan after the "intro- 


duction of Panchayat Raj in 1953 has found that the leaders in 


the village are most cases rich peasants and landlords. Though 


there was some change after the introduction of panchayat raj 


reforms. (Table 3) 


In his study Choudhaty found that though a large number 
of leaders (36,22%) in Pre-^Panchayat Raj period held more than 
30 acres only 2, 27% of them were found to be in this category 
after the introduction of Panchyat Raj. However, in view of 
the average holding in Rajasthan which is 10 acres even the 
leaders of Post-Panchyat Raj period could be considered rich, 
because 23.86% owned between 11 and 15 acres, 30,06% between l6 
and 20 acres and 23.87% owned between 21- and ,30 acres. Thus 
over 80 per cent of the leaders owned more than lO acres. 

Further more, Chaodhar contends, small holders i.e, the 5 
to 10 and 11 to 15 acre classes are' also rich because of their 
otter occupation such as business. Moreover, the leaders 
elected on the basis of areservation are also from the landed .. 
class. 

Choudhary also reports that a large proportion of the 
leaders in Pre*Panchayat Raj (46,55%) and Post-Pane hay ati Raj 
(29. 54%) periods were agriculturists, but a significant number of 
them in Pre-Panchayati Raj (32.75%) and Post-Pane hayat Raj ■ 
(l9,3l%) had both agriculture and business as their sources of 
income. (See Table 4) 



Above 50 


Source : • Choudhary/ 1981*. 57 


Occupation Pro— Panciiayati Post-Panchayati 


Agriculture and 
Business Both 

Others including 
weaning, carpen- 
taring, cobbling 
Jajmani etc* 
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The study thus points to the rich peasantry as the vital 
base of the Congress Party at grassroots level. One limitation 
of Chaudhary is that te has not taken into account the opera- 
tional holdings or rather the total ' extent of land which ccmes 
under the control of the loaders he covered for the suirvey* It 
•is pOssabie that if the extent of operational holdings is taken 
the pictuire w^uld point to the existence of the rich peasantry 
much more positively. 

We feel that the situation would not be much tcOdifferent.,:.;.:^,^ 
in other states in view of the fact that the pattern of 
agrarian structure and the nature of the land reform legislation 
has similar features. Thus the policy logic of Congress meant a 
reform from above with an implicit belief that and reforms 
mobilise the ex“zamindars and make them conscious of their 
responsibilities and make their role more partic-ipatory and 
democratic^ Tenancy reforms came in the second phase for the 
people below after making the rights of zamindari and • agirdari 
on land inheritable and inalienable, intevcstingly, by way of 
the abolition of these tenures itself. So much so that whatever 
the people below had to expect through , the imploraentation of 
tenancy laws could seem to bo illegal and against the fundamental 
inheritable and inalienable rights of the ex-zamindars^cxcept by 

state mexiiatiOn'. But even hero the actual tillers 'wore far off. 
Vhatesex resdistributivo potentiality that tenancy laws had# it 
bimcfitExlidieprivitegod "mi Qx?::pngy thus making them also# like 

■Gx-zramindars# -econonii'cally articulate. The ultimate sanction of 
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the tenancy lav/s being legal and the decisions of the courts 
being taken as final only thg ^occupancy -tenants could win 
■ the legal oattles effectively.. For the various layers of 
unprivileged tenants who actually worked on the land getting the 
land remained only a hope. In fact the assumed legality and 
formality of land reforms on the one hand and lack of any 
effort on the part of the Congress Party to mobilise there 
people enabling them to claim their rights, only politically 
weakened these people while the already socially and politi- 
cally axtimlate^ssctions cf the peasantry were given push by the 
implicit favouritism in the laws and tte logic of conciliation 
between the privileged and the unprivileged. 

This apart events, such as the suppression of Telangana 
armed struggle of the peasantry, in the erstwhile Hyderabad state 
and the removal of the first communist ministry ( 1957 - 59 ) in 
Kerala in 1959 are important and illustrate the political bias 
of Congress Party against the peasantry behind the assumed legal 
and constitutional nature of the land reforms policy. While 
the supressicn of the armed .struggle of the peasantry against • 
the autocracy of Nizam was making strides and removing it lock, 
stock and barred the police action undertaken by the Union 
Government under Nehru and Patel, and the follow up ,,of symbolic, 
abolition of Jagirdari 'Cpe rationalised the Congress ideol.o.gy o.f 
land reforms. While the ex-Jagirdars lost the patronage of 
Nizam Congress came to their resume and put them in a comforta- 
ble position on par with the ex-zamindars and also made them 
participate in the democratic ■ process and play their role in 
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..the independent nation 'and the process of national integration. 


Thus . behind the facade of. national integration the police action 


obstructed the process of revolt tipnary land reforms and created 


a political atmosphere conducive to the inpleirentation of 


evolutionary# conciliatory and peaceful land reforms of Congress , 


■ The Kerala event is much more glaringly illustrative (Lietin# 
1982). It has something to say not only about the congress 


ideology but also about the new parliamentary course of peaceful 


revolution adopted by ‘the then Communist Party. The communist 


ministry attenpted a sort of obstruction of the manoeuvres of the 


e 3 $>ected losers in the reform and mobilisation of the ejgsected 



beneficiaries by way of a Marxist class approach to the problem. 
It passed an ordinance just within 24 hours of its coming to 
power banning all evictions of tenants; intearvened in the 
bureacratic approach to land reforms and maintenance of records# 
encouraged peasant movements for occupying the lands and 
controlled the police maJeing them a ncuhral agency. It enacted 
radical land reforms i.e. the Agrarian Reforms Bill# very much 
within the spirit of the recommendations of the Congross Agrarian 
Reforms Committee and 'sent it for the consent of the President. 


that, vested interests startoc 


However# much be for 


against the state government, held demonstrations, led 
processions and waged what is generally called Liberation 


ment for ousting the the' State Government and imposing President's 
rule in the name, of law and order. President's rule was imposed 
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" or rtno Agrarian Reforms Bill for 

Tresidantial consent. Thus the Kerala oventis an illuminating 
example, both for the Congress and Cormunists operationalising 
the policy logic of congress land reforms on the one hand and 
the obstructing the process radical land reforms by Congress. 

The Communist Party (the Left x^ing) got a chance again to do 
something about land reforms only in 1969 x^hen it fomKid a United 
Front Government, m the meantime the Congress Government had 
thoroughly amended the Agrarian Reforms Bill. The time gap 
betx^en the legislation and its inplomentation gave the landlords 
enough scope to readjust their holdings to make the inpending 
laws ineffective. The twe events in Tolangana and Kerala 
suggest that the Congress Party x/ill oppose radical land reforms, 
whether they are undertaken by the peasants 


and the Rise of Rich P. 


Indira Gandhi who. dominated th 


in regard to the policy of mobilisation of the cfeprived agrar 
classes for effective implementation of land reforms. She 
confined herself to the legal, buroacratic and olitist methods 
formulating and irrplemonting land policies and felt that even 
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saine methods and also meted harsh treatment' to those forces who 
adapted extra-parliamentary ni^Gthods of struggle and organisation 
of the peasantry. It is during her period that many peasant 
uprisings took place in the country viz./ Naxalbari Mc<vernont in 
W.Bongal# Sri Ka3culaP Movement in A.F. land grab movement of C.F.I 
(1969) and C.P.M, in many states. 

In early seventies agrarian unrest started spreading to 
other states like Bihar, U.P, and Rajasthan with proliferation 
of extremist groups led by various Marxist Leninist Parties with 
redistribution of land among the peasantry as the main plank of 

'''f* 

their programme of Agrarian Revolution. The crisis acquired new- 
dimensions with the peasants under the leadership of Marxist 
Leninist parties taking up arms in the above struggles. 

It is against this background that the Congress Party 
leadership established a Central Land Reforms Committee in 1970, 
This had been suggested by the Congress Agrarian Reforms 
Ccanmittee (l949) ♦ Tte Central Land Reforms Committee in its 
report(l972) noted with serious concern that landlessness was 
increasing, exacerbrated by technological change that accentuated 
income differentials and recommended a ceiling of 10— lO acres 
of perennially 4*rrigated land; but it left the decision on that 
to the states. 

Later# th{& draft Fifth Five Year Plan” suggestively mentioned 
that the major (iostacles in the implemcntati-.n r,f land reforms 
were of a political nature r absence of strenc; peasants organi- 
sations, currupt local officials and the absence unambiguous# 
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firm and dynami^^ direction. Like the Central Land 

Reforms Committee, earlier it also recommended, ..the formation .of 
vrllage and block level conmittees of tenants/ and landless 
agrrcmtural labourers . and conducting mass campaigns, but it 
recognised that mass organisations cannot bo created by- 
, jLoq’X sl. cl'txv'G jpiTOvxsxons oir oxGcU'bxvo ■■oxrc^oics ' 

The political possibilities of such rocoinnandations being 
xmplemented came for discussion in the Chief Ministers* confe- 
rence presided over by the Prime mnister Mrs. Gandhi in Sep, 1970 
The Chief Mnister s' conference on land reforms brought to tte 
fore, on the one hand the political attitudes of Chief Ministers 
towards land reform and on the otter hand the inability of the 
Prime Minister to act firmly on her own, inspite of the fact 
that she was in favour of s'Ome sort of radical land reform, 
having understood the causes for. rural tensions which had been 
feeding the Iicft Parties. She referred keenly to the cases of 
Mexico, Japan and Iran where the land refOrm,s had successfully 
been implemented and agricultural growth and .prosperity achieved 
and cases of Ziustro- Hungarian Expire .and fezarist Russia which 
did not cate to Implemenr'Tand reforms successfully and as a 
iXJsult collapsed. Understandably, she was indicating the intensit 3 
and vigour with which a programme had to be undertaken afresh in 
India. As for ■ suppressing the resistance of the losers in 
the reform she seemed to favour measures that ware taken in Iran 
and the way the difficulties wore overcome in Mexico. The Shah 
of Iran was committed to the reform and prepared to implement it 
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at any cost; the Ministor for i^jriculture Arsanjani(l961-63) 
warned landlords: "Divide your land or face revoultion or death” • 
(Tai^ 1974:280). Arsanjani managed to purchase and distribute# 
a total of 8042 villages within a period of 10 months. The 
stift resistarwe of the landlords was ruthlessly suppressed by 
all means as. discussed in the beginning of this section. 


The way in which the leadership in Mexico overcame the 
difficulties is suggestive of the possibile means by which 
various difficulties .like estimates of ownership and ope ration al.-nt 
holdings^ canpensation/ categorisation of varicjus so its in 
various . regions and prohibitive administrative costs in 
countries like India can be overcome. In Mexico# campesinos 
(peasants) could obtain land through throe alternatives ; resti— 
tucion# dotacion and ampliacion# that is, (Restoration of land 
is original landovmer; grant of land; enlarging the beneficiary’s 
grant of land by additional grant) . They could either, with 
proof of the title, recover tteir land from large holdings 
located within a seven-kilometorc radius of the village in which 
they lived; they could get land by a fresh grant; or they could 
expand the area of land they received under the two previous 
procedures through additional grants by the government. In all 
cases, the government provided the land onblock, v/ithout having 
to award indiviajal titles. With four fifths of Mexi-co’s 
redistributed land coming thrC'Ugh dotaciobs the government could 
launch the reform programme without being boggoc.! down in a 
detailed land survey. 
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In Iran, the landlord was sirrnly allowed to retain one 
■village while incuntoent cultivators obtained the rest of the 

land they had been working on 

»To deal with the shortage of publie funds. Mexico made 

extremely limited compensation payments to lanc^^^^ while 

practically confiscating the estates of all the rest..... in 
Iran the govo.mment reallocated its bulgot, diverting to the 
Land Reforms organisation a substantial portion of the oil income 
originally assigned, to the Plan Organisation for e’conomic 
development" (Ibid. 1974 : 282-03). The cases of Mexico and Iran 
are presented/ at the risk of a slight cli version, to illustrate 
how episodically land reforms could be acconplished even in the 
context of a 'status quo' model and also to ej^lore the intention 
of Indira Gandhi in referring to those cases and that of Japan 
in the Chief Minister's conference on land reforms. The Chief 
Ministers, however, were hardly inpressed by these airguments* 

Not Only did they put up stiff resistance to the proposal of a 
new land reform programme but claimed that abolition of inter- 
mediaries itself brought 20 million .tenants into direct contact 
with the state after which the ceiling lavjs vrope implemented and 
those who did* not benefit through the abolition of interne 
were covered under the ceiling laws. .Thus they paid n 
to the failure of ceiling laws and the widesp 
unrest but instead pointed, to the necessity, as 
of giving adequate supp^srt to the farmers and ] 
of crodit and other inputs to increase 
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On the other hand the mass base of 
that she did not think of bypassing the 
strong appeal to the masses through part 
units at the local level. Efforts which 
direction ended in the realisation that c 
not reflect corresponding organisational 
The upsurge of mass enthusiasm for the le 
was based on the hopes created by the pop 
Mrs .Gandhi depended for maintaining her p 
conroitmont to socialism^on the one hand/ ai 
measures such as bank nation alisa-fcion and 

purses, which did not touch the agrarian . 
the other. 




they suggested to the Prime; tor that the rdral unrest was 
engineered by •professional agitators* and 'should not influence 
the policy of the govQmmentv;., The Prime Minister on the other 
hand tried ,to convince them saying that "political parties may 
organise, even e35>loit. rural discontent but they <±> not create 
it* The time has now come to facd the facts^** 


It was clear that Mrs Gandhi v/as circumscribed by the Chief 
Ministers who represented the landed gentry in the country side; 
that she could not do any thing drastic in regard to land reforms 
which would attack the interests of the rural oligarchy as 

easily as she got privy pursos abolishc-d or the banking system 
nationalised. 


But , one thing about her commitment to land reforms is 
very, clear. All the vigour with' which she struggled with the " 
conservative elements in the party/ undertook progressive • 
measures including constitutional amendnonts for diluting the 
content of fundamental right to property for inplomenting radical 
land reforms did not shake the po^.?Gr structure at the state, 
district and taluq levels, not to speak of the villages at all. 
Put bluntly all these moves had n:^t hi ng to do with effective 
mobilization of the peasantry for radical land reforms and 
changes in the agrarian structure, while she was coirmitted to 
some reform, her dependence on, the landowners represented by ' 
state leaders became indispensable for electoral victory and 
continuance in power. What she expected/ it appears, was that 
the progressive measures she took and an effective buroacratic 
action would neutralise the big landoi-mers. And, this saved her 
from taking any hard political decisions like abandoning the 
alliance with big land owners or cre:ating an alternative peasant 
base by way of starting a mass canpaitin against the big land 
Owners* She did not consider them to bo so powerful as to 
obstruct the formulation and inplsmentation "'^f special programme 
for the landless/ lanc^oor sheduled castes and scheduled triloes ■ 
involving redistribution of land within the framework of legis- 
lative provisions enacted by varir.'-us state governments. 

Whatever it is / one thing may be safely said that Mrs. Gandhi'' s 
political action, involved a compromise in regard to land refoimis/ 
She had not been so resolute in this regard as in the issue of 
Bangladesh/ atolition of Privy Purses,* nationalisation of Banks/ 
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xiiQ roregoxng" dxscussion about land reforms in India# 
especially during the Seventies/ clearly points to one thing. The 
Congress Party, under the leadership of Mrs. Gandhi was not quite 
willing to join issue with the landed interests in order to push 
through the land reforms prograrrme. At every stage it compromised 
with these interests which ultimately jeopardised the achievement 
of land reforms to which the party was acquainted, at least in 
principle. The resoluteness which the party had shown on other 
issues, G.g. bank nationalisation, abolition of privy purse and 
clamping emergency etc. was clearly lacking in the case of land 
reforms. The main reason was the Congress Party's unwillingness 
antagonist the landed interests on which it ultimately doijen- 
ded, especially at the state, district and lower levels, for 
political and electoral support. Successful land reforms would 


have meant iriobi 11 sing thcS - small peasantry and the landless 

C, . ' . ' ■ . .i. ■ ' . ■ 

aiab«g«t the large land o-wners. Thc party was politically not 

iri s position to q clop t this coujcso of ciction* 

The official report of the Task Force on Agrarian Relations 
under the chairmanship of P,S. embodied this political 

impasse and also the compromise with the existing socio-economic 

' . ^ in' 

structure in the rural areas contingent/the irrpasse. The Task 

Force clearly pointed out that *'in the context of socio—econcsnic 

conditions prevailing in the rural are'as of the country, no 

tangible progress can }De;e:xpected in the field of land reforms 

in the absence of the requisite political will . Considering ' 

the character of the political power structure obtaining in the 

country it was natural that the required political win was not 

coming fO:rth''. Aloout the philos'-’phy • on which this political 

po^^fer structure is based and the constitution which embodies it, 

the task force said : "In a society in which the entire weight 

of civil and criminal laws, ju'licial pronouncements and prece- ' 

dents adninistrative tradition and practice is thrown on the side 

of the existing social orcter based on the inviolability of private 

property an isolated law aimed at the restructuring of property' 

roilations in the rural areas has hardly any chance of success". 

However, on the ctherhand because the Task Force was 
cxioectod to formulate principles that could be followed within 
the given circumstances. The Task Force felt that whereas land to 
the tiller meant all land should go to those who perform various 
operations like ploughing, sowing and transplantation yet it found 


itself inclined to think that in the context of the social 
economic and political conditions x^revailing in the country such 
a law will not be' enacted and if enacted will not be implemen- 
ted", Hence the recommendation that "the aim has to be far more 
modest - not land to the tiller, but reduction in the "incidence 
of absentee ovnership of land", it is well known that it is the 
definition of personal cultivation that was a maj or factor in the 
"systematic and large scale ejection of tenants" . 

Rural Development Without band Ref onns 

; . The present thrUst is on the reinforced irrplomentation of 

rural development programmes v/hich, unlike land reforms^ do not 
■ involve any controversy such as political mobilization, legal 
hurdles, constitutional changes or a committed judiciary. They 
don't have anything to do with the emerging agrarian structure 
so as to emioarass the rural rich,, In fact historically the nature 
of rural "'development and community development iDrogrammes since 
the very beginning, did not envisage any mobilisation of rur*^l 
•poor for a basic change. As Daniel T home r wtites, whereas the 
the various land reform programmes were initiated against a 
political background of national movement, against the foreign 
rule and peasant movements, particularly in Tolengana, Tanjore, 
North Bengal, Punjab community development programmes came rather 
quietly. Most of the projects were initiatod by Inaioas and 
foreigners andA/ere based on ' humanitarian and pt'iilonthraphic 
grounds rather than any theory and practico aiming at bringing 
about basic structural change in the rural areas, (Thorne r, 1901 : 
117) . Yet, QS Desai writes oven in the e early fifties various 
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Mandals, youth organisations havo serv<.s tho ’ 

the beneficiaries In „ral deyolop„,ent pro, 
mobilising t^ people ^r effeotl -e oart 

-eiopmont progr^s hate 11^;:: 1 ”°" " 

torinn, ttcomondatlons of 

xolans especially after the sio,ties In th 

the wake n£ -frK-r^^ 

sing differentiation between the run 1 rich 4 . " ^ 

,-„r. •.. ^ and rural poor 

inopito Of plans. The Fifth and sixth ol->ns ' • 

. u * pluHs specxally hicfhll^'rh-htiiri 

the importance of the active rarticlr-tlcn >. ghlijhtod 

the rural a, , dtp-tion of the beneficiaries in 

hc rural, clGveloiJment programmes In hh-,- 

. ^ ^ ^ramm^s. In this conte^ what is more 

important to consider Is tho nature of th- ■ . 
not off t . ^ Phitlcrpation and tho 

tl C> t O f f 0 Ct' Of" tHTc* '7-^ - - I > -j • ■■■,"■»'. ■ " o 

r rnis participation of intended • 

_ -^nrend^d Lenef icianes In t 

™ral devGlqpment progra-mnos. (Dosai, i9Sa) . - ^ 

Uo otudies on the irq^act of rural development prog 
on the agrarian population, have sho» ho„ various agencies for 
rural cX-volopmont have boon manipulated and controlled by the 

emerging rural rich, which n 4-0-01 -p • ' ’ " 

n. Which Itself is a result of the plan 

PXTOCCSS# As SUchi in '■ f*ho ■ 'x. ' ■ 

such rn the context of the agrarian structure, 

I>oaal. these very “institutions became the additional instr 
in the hands of the emerging proprietary' classes In rural a 
to utlllxc, divide, contr^ol and repress tho rural p-oor. Actu 
the .apathy and protest from the rural poor were also a result 
the oonse<juonces of effective q.erati=n of these assocla 
favour Of rich", m this context it will be worthwhile 
to what extent the Communist lea governments in w. Benga 
obstructed the process favouring rural rich, how 


evolved alternative strategies of effective mobilization of the 
rural poc;r and how they have utilized the various instrumenta-' 
lities lilce Panchyat Raj , Mahila' Mandals, youth club and various 
voluntary organisations for the benefit and welfare of the rural 
poor. 

In recent years the process acquired international dirresn- 
sions in all respects.. The government has gene for aid and 
advice in a big way from the, international agencies for formula-- 
ting and ixnplementing rural development programmes revealing, 
thereby, that, it is not bent upon touching the rural rich either 
by cutting their assets to size or by taxing them. Rural poverty 
could be alleviated by borrowing finances frOT outside, Brara 
(1983) gives an account of the various aspects of the political 
econoi% of present day strategies of rural development programmes, 
particularly the way financial aid and j>olicy advice come from 
international agencies i.c. World Bank, ILO, FAO, ,ES87 jJP and ADB, 
It is but natural that these agencies insist upon, directly or 
indirectly, adopting their strategy and develcpmental models. 

While the World Bank suggested tho redirection of the 
investment towards target groujjs to increase their purchasing ' 
power . this was. to be done by way of chanvgdng the composition 
demand production and employment, rather than a prior redistri- 
bution of assets to effect basic structural change and create 
conditions of equitable access . 'whereas the suggestion of PAO 
for equitable redistribution of land hold good and was a 
departure: from theopnwentional apprc.)ach it did not involve any 
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new thrust in terms of any deliberate political decisions for 
radical change. Brara argues that developmental models propaga- 
ted by international agencies are misleading and “the irrportance 
of the redistribution of assets as a prerequisite ratter than 
its possibility as a consequence is evident. Primarily this 
implies a need for land redistribution, since the problems of 
power and access in rural areas are directly related to the size 
of holdings". But, while Brara argues that agrarian reforms,, the 
prior redistribution of land as a precondition for rreaningful 
rural development (Ibid; 3G8) and poverty allevation, a government 
that basically ■ represents and is controlled by the same dominant 
classes cannot suceed in carrying a power restructuring measU3:e 
like land reform. Alternatives which he proposes ai:e : a commi- 
tted executive tolerating and responding to and even encoureging 
mass movements; a wider recognition of voluntary and group actions 
Bot it is argued here that Brara' s propositions are doubtful of 
giving fruitial results. While his practical suggestions indicate 
some dirrerence of appr.'^ach from the existing practice in India 
he does not go beyond the dominant models of develcpmont in terms 
of political and theoritical implications; a contradiction .is 
contingent in such a pr<o]DOsition. 

Even during the emergency Mrs.Gandhi dopen(?ed very much on 
the Clnicf Ministers and their cabinet collegues in the states and 
tried t^’i exhort them to implement land reforms with redoubled , 
zeal by adoi,5ting adhex: mc-asuros. In a crucial meeting of the 
Chief Ministers in March, i976 concerned mainly to discuss land 



reforms it came out that even during the omergoncy not much 
was . done in: regard to land reforms under the Twenty Point 
Programme. While the Chief Ministers mentioned -legal bottlenecks 
and administrative obstacles as the causes for the, slow progress 
of land reforms during the emergency the Ministry of Agriculture 
be moaned that it was not legal bottlenecks but the absence of 
political will which had prevented the enforcement of measures 
of land reforms. This points to the fact that even during the 
emoargency those "who possessed land above the ceiling could n':>t 
be touched. Though the emergency was full of excesses the land- 
lords/ were definitely -not its victims, 

■The discussion in the foregoing pages illustrates that 
whate-ver organisational structure that e-volved during the 
emergency for implementing land reforms did not give any irrpetus 
to the poli-fcical mobilization of the peasantry. On the other 
hand the elections/ which follovjed the lifting o.f the emorgency^. 
■showed that the peasantry also voted against the Congress Party 
except in states like Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh to some 
extent, where the distributicn of land took place, and emergency 
excesses did not affect the pecLsantiry directly « 

>ifter a brief interlude of- Janata Gevemment/ which, created 
some expectations by ,.way of the symbol of the party, criticism of 
the Congress for poof' having gone bade on Gandhian principles, 
and also creating land reforms comraissicn for making suitable 
recommendations in regard, to land reforms- but having fallen 
before it could implement the reconmondations the Congress Party 
under Mrs .Gandhi came back to power, Therc^ has been no change 
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in the strategy Of the Congress in ^ ^ 

vjHgress in regard to the rural 

particulariy the landless and t ha 

and the landpoor. On the cxjnt 

the progranmes for intensive cultivation su, a ■ 

. . . '^a-cion, subsidized inputs 

the small farmers and snecial 

special programmes for the soheduled 

cestes ana scheduled trttes have been reinforced M o 

rt-iniorced. Mrs. Gandhi 

her part,, s restoration t, po«r served a nu„.er of 
purposes in clearing off man, oont^versies within the 
fcrst Of all it legitimized the emergenc, in retrospect, c 
an Illusion of socialism embedded in Congress (I) pollaies 
undertook some s,mbollc oolitien. i ■ 
rethoric. 

The restoration of Con-tv-p, „„ h . 

. * '"“"-“as sho«d that the policy logic 

ConQTGss XGqard to i-'-nr-i 

_ ^ continue. It re info 

t he attitude of the hi r- i -av, 

the big landowners that land reforms are a t 

Of the past and what is hecessorT. ic. ni:. ■ 

a multiple programs 

piTometion of hiicrh ■n r'nr^nr^-?-* /-^ 

1 -u ti on, ensuring remunarative prices 

farm produce and introducing i 

“™crng crop insurance. 

The question that this i earls t-r- i . h 

cajo t... is why a leadership wl 

compromises with the landed c3-iac? ■; r. . . 

ranot^a class IS voted into power, espe 

when the landed inteiesta r’f"'nc3+-i +■ +. 

xnrercsts o.nstitute a small section of the 

S^ociety. The answer to this guestlon has something to do wl 
the political strategy and practice of a particular gove 
elite which t,akes on a dual role : L the guardian of the 
of haves in reality on the one hand and, a,s a crusader 

tights of the p,>or and dovmtrocEon, thcargh only, symbolics 

the Other, whi Jo thr. T-am-4- / ^ ^ - 

wniitw the Janata regime, apart from its inherent 
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political stability, was not able to play this dual role 
effectively, ' For one reason or the other it did not indulge 
socialist rethoric or create socialist illusions. It appears 
that for preserving the disparity between the reality and 
illusion in a class society an effective mediating agency 
which is appcarantly neutral to the various classes is but a 
necessity. 

Hence the need for programmes for the pfXDr and downtrodden 
in terms of employment, health, education or providing minimum 
source of income which arc no less attractive. There is a 
concensus among the ruling elite at all levels that inplemen- 
tation of the programmes for the rural poor in the manner of 
giving alms should co-exist with prograrrmes for the rich. Which 
involves no political mobilisation and ideological conscionti— 
zation but smooth and quite peaceful methods inparting the 
knowledge of this programmes through the most advanced media of 
communication to which extension T.V. facility is adding miore and 
more scphistication. Whether the premises made in the programmes 
are real or illusiory; whether the, implementation in effective 
of not evOn if the net effect is further differentiation 
between the rich and the poor, is quite anotter question. As 
David Selboume writes "illusion is a crucial element in a class 
society which isfheld together not merely by. repression but 
mechanisms which 'disguise its basic nature, and the greater the 
cruelty , of inequality, the greater ' tte degree of exploitation 
and human misery/ "tho gjioator tte need' for falsehood fco 
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the v«.rla which the citizens of a polity e^erienoe 
that in a society such as Inata's, the gtoss nature 
which gouern it play no less functional a- role than 
battalions of armed police which have been created l 
interests of the ruling class in the thirty years ol 
"democracy" the "world's larae,=,t" - 


COICILUSION 


The main 


Alt hoag h t he policy 


Within this, limited 


le many loopholes and 


tenants on the whole could 
The legislation for ceiling 
same fate because of 


t-wvt. auvanrage o£ tne tenancy laws, 
on land on landholdings also met the 
exemptions for some cateaories of 


s-ca-ces and regions. Added, to 
of fixing the ceiling, on individual holding. 
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lack of provisions in the legislation for taking severe action 
against, the evaders and benami landholders, 

The. machinery of implement at ion has been crucial in the 
failure of land refortn measures. We argued that this, apart 
from other reasons*, was mainly due to the continuance of the more 
or less the same old. bureacracy, both in terms of organisation 
and ideology. As a result the bureaucracy co-operated with the 
landed rather than the landless and lan(^oor. Another crucial 
factor is- the lack of conpulsory supervision by the centre -to 
check the lethargy, deliberate or otherwise, on the part of the 
leadership of the states in implementing land reforms. 

Still more crucial has been the factor of mobilisation of 
intended beneficiary classes and also checking ■ the manoeuvres 
of the losers for providing a conducive atmosphere for the 
inplemen-tation of land reforms. While tracing the strategies of 
mobilization of agrarian classes followed by the Congress Party 
under the leadership Gandhi during the anti -imperialist struggle 
we argued that though the strategy of Gandhi had the potential 
for securing a mass base among the peasantry for the national 
movement, yet it was unable to focus on the basic contradictions 
on the agrarian front i.e. the contradiction between the alliance 
of the native landed gentry and the British interests on the one 
■hand and the interests of the peasantry on the other. With the 
emergence of Nehru as the prominent figure in the Coagress and 
the changing composition of Congress Party brought about by the 
departure of radical elements the need to mobilise the poor 



if'. ... ■ 

peasantry was relegated into the takgttutd and Issues of 

productivity, .modernity and legislative'fesures assumed more 

and more importance, it is in the context of this political 

atmosphere that major policies of land reforms mri 

Wi. xana rerorms and co-operative 

farming were formulated and implemented till the death of 

Nehru. 

The repercu^ons of the feil)irv 3 .-p i ^ 

rax lure of land reforms were 

Clearly felt during Mrs. Gandhi's regime. The agrarian crisis 
took a serious turn in the' late Sixties manifesting itself in 

the form of struggles of the peasantry and land grab movements 

SO much so that the leadprch-irn 

^ ^ ^^^ ■^^aaershxp of ;some movements aimed at 

creating revolutionary bases. The efforts of ifcs.Gandhl to make 
a dentintothe problem failed because within the party, she fou«l 
herself circumscribed by the Chief Ministers and other party 
loaders representing the Interests of the rural rich and the 
landlords. She could not think of an alternative to the then 
aining leadership aria other agencies of mobilization of the 
landless in the countryside because that would tell upon her 
cwn existence and the oontinuance of the party in power. 

In the subsequent policy decisions about land reforms, 
particularly Fifth and Sixth plans roconmended the participation 
of the benoficiarips of land reforms in ths inplementation ' 
process, but not much was''a6ha from the side of the party as the. 
instrumentalities for ensuring tho participation were not 
specified. Even during the ameigcncy the much talked about land 
r o did not yield much although the intention to do something 
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drastic about land reforms ~ particularly to destroy the 
feudalistic influence of the landed gentry but allowing the 
small landlords to continue to enjoy their 'privileges ~ as was 
done in Iran and Mexico, 

We have also argued that the rural development programnes 
and the present thrust in the implementation even at the cost of 
aid and policy advice from the international agencies are 
illfoun(fcd. Many studies have shown that rural development 
programmes, even with ensured and effective participation of the 
beneficiaries but without radical land reforms have only 
accentuated the differentiation between the rural rich and the 
rural poor. 

It is against this background that the alternatives prpvicfed 
by the Left Parties particularly CPI and CPI (M) acquire meaning 
and have to be understood and analysed. The crucial questions 
that one needs to -ask are : How is it that the programnes of the 
Left Parties continue to include land reforms and mobilisation of 
the landless and the lan<^oor as one of the main instrumentali- 
ties in the realisation of the devised goals? How is it that in 
the same agrarian situation redistribution of land, security to 
the tenant cultivator and reasonable wages for agricultural 
labourers precede any meaningful formulation and implementation 
of rural development progranmes of the Left Parties and receive 
maximum emphasis? Do they consider land reforms as an end itself 
or a means to their revolutionary gcials of tx'ans formation of the 
socio-economic structure as a whole and achieving a socialist 
society? How they link the means and ends? 



even In areas where land 

rcforms-have been implemented tSf a because of the 

strong, left movement and also because the left parties have .. 
formed governments with other parties with a common minimum 
progranme of land reforms within the confines of the basic 
principles of the Indian Constitution. But there, the problems 
are of a different type and they highlight the limitations of 
the system in the successful implementation of radical land 
reform on the one hand and the dilemmas of the left movement on 
the other (Kfishnaji, 1979; Ifanc her, 1983 
Academics 


ffe rri ng,-. 19 83i , ^ V 
opposition within the dominant left parties and 
arties stressing 'extra-parliamentary struggles 
he dillemmas of the dominant left movement. 


.AS 1 C IS, there is a significant difference between the 
changes that have taken place in the agrarian structure of Kerala 
and West Bengal both of vjhich have a strong left movement and the 
changes that have taken place in the Congress ■, ruled states (Laxmi 
Narayana & Tyagi, 1982). Further, there is not much difference 
between the changes in conaress ruled S'hs-ho.^; ;:;inr^ 


left states like Tamil Nadu(Guhan 
Andhra Pradesh.' ' 
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For a detailed account of the kind of land reforms and 
programmes for rural development which the colonial govern- 
ment undertook see , Government and Politics in 

W« Bengal (Delhi , : Mittal 'Publications 1979). The reforms 
recommended by Sir Andrew Fraser wore brought out as a report 
ontitlec^ The Administration of Bengal under Sir Andrew 
Fraser (1^05)1 The most interesting of all the measures i.e, 
tenancy legislation, agricultural extension operation, 
maintenance of records and experimental and demonstration 
farms etc. is the jBormatlon of* Agricultural Association’ with 
an intention to promote ‘agricultural progress through 
people themselves* and people meant zamindars and merchants 
(For further reference in this regard to. reforms under the 
British rule and their iirpact on the agrarian population see 
R, P , Dutt ( 1970 : 26 6-275 ) . 


Thjree types of co- operatives were created in many parts of 
India i.e. i) .tenant farming and better farming societies 
ii) Gollectiye societies iii) and joint farming societies* 
The members in first type v/orked on individual plots and 
co-eperated only in obtaining loans and grants; the members 
of second type worked collectively on land which they did 
not^own individually and manbers of the third type had 
individual ownership of land which v/as pooled together undsr 
joint management (Tai 1974; 237-238),' It is said that the 
co-eperative movement as such started from above with the 
ideas of Gandhi and Nehru rather than with the initiative of 
the farmers and without any psychological preparation. The 
major problem, it appears was that there was no intention to 
involve the fanters and the landless in the reorganisation 
of the agrarian structure towards an equitable ownership of 
property on land which alone could change the psychology of 
both the gainers and losers for co-operative thinking. In 
the absence of that, wtiich was the main plank of co-operative 
farming in China, it was naive to ejqject results from an half 
hearted move. The initial enthusiasm and support for 
progressive legislation for ceiling la’s-^s and redistribution 
dwindled as the years passed and as a result the land that 
was available for co-opera tivization was extremely limited. 

' To the extent the movement progressed it faced problems of 
inequality economic, social and political as all kinds of 
members were admitted i.e. farm labourers, tenants, owner 
farmers and_ landlords wherein each member would get benefits 
according his share in the land. After a field survey 
Daniel Thomer reported that, “firmly lodged in chief 
positions of village ^ power today.- tho dominant families stand 
ready to seize tho lions share of the vast programme of 
co-eperative develcpment. As tho peasants say : Jis Ke Pas 
Jitna Hai, Utna Use Milta Hai (a member will benefit corres- 
ponding to what he possesses). Cited in Tai (1974:239). 


Notes 
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Ttex^ IS a marJced , <aifferenco ' between the lan-d reforms 
measures initiated by th© Ccirimiinist Government in KbraJ 
ahd ttose initiatea ^by Congpss; :<5bvernments in' other- 
states. Firstly, "soon as the' Narriboodripad goyerrsner 
came to -power it passed an ordi. nance forbidding evlctio 
of .all sorts which were taking place in ail other state 
Seponc^y, “the— Agr-d-rian Relations Bill provided that tte 
c rot ^ 'S’ha'repS''" and' ,the--tG'nants.^a't^wxll be "expiioitly 
provided rights on par with the substantial tenants. Mo 
other states did not give security of tenure to these 
categories. Whereas the laws in other states favoured 
the rich peasants, in Kerala those v/ho worked on the lai 
vjere also to be benefited. Thirdly, agricultural- labou: 
could also be considered sharecrepers if their remunaral 
con^sted of a fixed pre^ortion of th© produce from the 
Fourthly, whereas in most states landowners could retail 
most of the land under personal ..cultivation; which in fc 
caused mass evictions, in Kerala this right was strictly 
lirai-ted and defined and could even be withheld in the cs 
of any owner who possessed more than lO acres of double 
cropped land (Bettleheim, 1968:221-222). 


AS Konaxa werring nas put it "the assunption that the 
bureaucracy constitutes a neutral instrument to be used by 
the state to act on and change society implies that values 
can be transmitted^ directly through the bureacracy from the 
legislators. But in fac.t officials, both high and low, may 
not share the values in the policy model at all. Even if 
the ^values are shared, the concrete interests and social 
milien^ within which the bureaucrat eporates may prevent the 
consolidation of strong and enduring committment" to the 
reforms goals" (Herring, 1983 ; 39) . Net reconstructing the 
bureacratic apparatus bogueathed by the Britishers inplied 
this assuirption. Yet the negative attitude of the Revenue 
Officers in the process of implementation has been accountec 
for in number of studies. One inportant study in this 
regard being that of the Planning Conroission ' s Corrimittee on 
Tenancy Reform which explained the attitude of the Revenue 
Officers as follows : 


After all, ideas about the evolution of tenant's rights as 
against the landlord have been of a comparatively recent 
gro-wth. The conception of land as property and the rights 
and privileges of the owner of the property or deeply rooted. 
The unconscious resistence of revenue officers to liberal 
ideas can, therefore, be easily understood- In the case of 
conflicting evidence there is greater teni^ncy to believe the 
landlord^ than the tenant, the presurrption being that the 
poorman is less likely to speak the truth" (cited in ibid’ 4D) 
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For the cjetalls of episodes in "the process of implementation 
of lancl reforms in Taiwan# Iran and. Mexico see Tai (1974’279 
passim 286 ) . . : 


W. Norman 
Jannuji# . 
New Delhi 


iig..,..on4.tgO. inctfa a na Pakistan p«227. vide Thomson 
g^an_. Crisis in India : The Case of Bihar, 

Orient Longmans, 1974 p,4, " : 

■ Gan ' s Interview to a delegation of United Provinces 
Zamindap , July 19.34 Mahratla, August 12, 1934, cited in 
R.P. Dutt, 1970:628, 


economiu philosophy did not suffer from the nostc 
which Gandhi suffered and he often said that occ 
freedom of the masses demanded some coercion of 
interests. wrote in 'Whither India* in 1933 "c 
not escape having to answer the question now or 
the freedom of which class or classes in India a 
especially striving for ? Do we place the masse 
peasantry and workers first, or some small class 
Of our list ? In my own mind it is clear that i 
indigenous government took the place of a forcio; 
anc kept all the vested interests intact, this w 
even be _ the shadow of freedom". In regard to tb 
vested interests were to be divested he wrote : ’ 
s ows US that there is no instance of privileged 

special privileges 
willingly Always a measure of class coersioi 

applied, pressure has been brought to boar, or c^' 
have been created which make it impossible or unj 
f r vested interested to carry on. ' And then the^ 
onversion takes place''.cited in Frdnkdl,(l978: 53 ) 

regard EPW{May 19 

Land Reform.' is Dead, Lona Live Land 
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